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P« My ^^Gent t/ork, first at the University of New York Coll^^^ge at 
Cortlapd andngw^t the University of Texas at, San Antonio » has been more 
coh^ortled x\rith English as a Second Language apd Bicultur^l-Bilingual 
Education^. * HoT'/evar I promised ^fr> Paul -Davies that, because of the e§nphasi8_. 



in TIexico on English' as a ForPi^n Language » I x^ould' address myself to 

/ ' • ^ . ■ ' , • < . 

issues concernihg EFL» but from the vantage point of a discipline that has 

been fascinating .me for the last six or seven yea^s» that is, from the vantage 

point of sociolingulstics. There is of course a great deal of overlapping 

be^een an EFL and ESL apptoa^h and » in dome respect , iVis easier to teach 

> English as a foreign rather than a second language because in the former 

vxe can ignore » to some* extent at JLeast, the social and attitudin£(l perspectives 

of the learning exi^erience. The' EFL learner is normally not expected to 

integrate into or acculturate to a dominant culture and, if he has decided 

to learxi English at all, he can he expected to haye the motivation for it^ 

even though it be instrumental rather than integrative. ^ 

There can hardly be any doubt in our minds whether we ai^ talking 

about one or the other kind of the teaching^^qf English to spealcers of 

bther ' languages » that there is a close correlation bet't^edn this kind of 

English instruction and the field of linguistics. All of you who are 

projperly trained EFL teachers have had to take a number of linguistic 

. courses to help you attaiti an understanding of what linguistics is all 
about^ hox^ sounds aro" structured » hox^ granmtars function and* finally » 

' how all this is applicable to the teaching of English to speakers of 
Spanish. You may have often asked yourselves whether the abstract for-* 
mulat£ons of the theoretical linguist actually serve this latter 
purpose and if ypti finally decided that it did not^ you have probably swep 
most of your linguistics under the carpet and have taught English folloxd.i[ 

^^your pedagogical instinct* v 
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The llngalstics time you have .sv/et)t under the carpet Is the 
traditional or conv^^onal linguistics that tnany. of is have not been 
quite aatlsfied^jrh. Important as it Is to describe a language code 



^ff'lf v/e aU/ilved in a homogeneous community/ as if we were all ideal 
speaker a^earers, as if' we had learned tiie language in roughly the 



saigy&ay, we are all aware of the fact th^ the .description of a 



r 



l^guage as ,we hear it around ourselves does not fit this idealized 
/ picture that the structuralists and the generativists have offered us. 
Out of this adverse reaction to conventional linguistics, not because 
it is invalid but because it does not tell us the full story, grex7 
the interest for a ne\7 discipline that would be able to capturo^ the * 
description of the code ^nd also the complexities of speech as it is 
actually uttered by real people in a real community in re^l situations, 
thus abandoning the ^rtificlalty of the abstract llnculstic analysis. 
This is \7hat soclollnguistics has attempted to do ai^d it vzlll be the 
object of the present-^paper to first briefly define soclollnguistics 
and then to describe , some x>f the soclolingtflstlc ^orms, and show how 
these correlate vrLth the behavioral patterns tliat \7e observe when/we / 
actually talk. Finally, I vrill attempt to illustrate these in^r- 

actional norms w,ith a fex; token drills — oJ suggestions how 

i ■ I 

construct such drills— in order to show that wliat the socfolinguist 

has found relevant to the descrlptipn of speech has actuA implicatldns 

^ i f / 

for the teaching of English to those Xfho acquire it as/a foreign/ 

tongue. 

1. Sociolinguistdcs and sociolinguistic noi 

J^>8hua Fishman, the*notfed social pdycho^gist of 1^4l^v York's 

Yeshiva Universi^jfTonce said ;:hat what vje Td.sbf to deterntt^ie in 

// / f 

soclolinguistics is "who speaks what varietty /t what lah^uage to whoa 



e, Vhen, aUbut V7hat topic and with what Individual intetvts and 
soQlal cou^equecices . " This laay well serve as an infonoal definition 
'o£^ the discipline, since it stresses the researcher *s concern for 



the interlocutors (who and to whom), for the language in terms of its 
regional or social characteristic^ (v7hdt variety of what language) ^ 
the message, (what topic) , the purpose outcome or goal (vjith what * 
individual intents and social consequences) , although this definition 
nai;rows down its scope by restricting the <9bject of the inquiry to 
speaking aldne. Elsewhere » the same scholar defines the f jCeld ^more 

formally by saying that it is 

>• = ♦ 

the study of the characteristics of language variet;les, 
the characteristics o,f their function and the characteris- 
tics of their speakers* as these three constantly interact, 
change and change one another vrLthin a speech communit^r 
^(Fishman 1970:4) ' 

Another way of exploring the significance of sociolinguistics is to 

examine the set of concepts that distinguish this discipline 'from * 

other disciplines with x/hlch it is related, such as, linguistics 

proper, psychology or sociology. VJhereas these* latter disciplines 

have little concern for the notions alluded to i^ the terms listed 

on the handout, sociolinguistics deals v/lth them in great detail 

and, as a matter of fact, builds it^ conceptual frtoework on them, 

•It may therefore be worth looking at some of these concepts or 

axioms before x^e advance any further. 

Crucial to all sociolinguistic research ^re such notions as 

(1) role Relationship, (2) social situation, (3) social interaction, 

(4) language d^oice^ and X3) speaking, the role relationship or 

relationship between any tx/o interlbcutdhrs at a given time (1) is 



4 ,. 

characterized by the fact that the two participants recognize as well ' 
as accept acts of mutual rights and obligations which may or may no'E 
be continually stressed depen41ng on the norms of Interactional ^ 
behavior that prevails in a ijiven aocio-cultiiral system* Thua^ , 
participants, that Is, the persons most directly Involved In the 
communicative event, and the broader audience follow the norms thai 
the society has est^llshed for their members. Our society, fj 
example, holds very specif Ic expectations ^rLth regard to itaflivlduals 
participating In a religious ceremony. The parishloaei^ cqpduct in 
the presence of his priest or minister allows for l«tle flexibility 
and any violation in this respect is severely cj^tlcized. The.un- 
experienced churclr-joer or the follower of V^lfferent faith may 
easily feel uneasy in sucl^.ti.gatliering h^ause he ignores the ways 
in which he is expected to conduct h;paelf. In other words, he ignores 
what his rights and his obligatlQi^ ore. The. similarity to a foreign' 
language situation suggests Ipelf here quite^readlly. Although 
V7e may Icnov; the phonological and grammatical rules that govern the 
construction of our choMe, we ignore the specific norms that i^uld 



render our speech aoQep table to another-culture interlocutor; hence, 

/ 

the reluctance of ntony learners, who do reasonably well in a con- 
trolled classroom situation, to actually talk when they find themselves 
in a foreign language environment* 

Interactions beti/een interlocutors may be transactional or 
personal/ Joshua Flshman (1970:37-42) provides us x^ith a convincing 
example of an interaction betxjeen two Puerto Ricans, one being the 
employer and the other^his secretary. VJhile he is dictating a business 

letter the interaction is transactional but when he discusses xd.th 

*• * 
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his secretary the Puerto Rlcan parade in New York City the interaction 
turnd personal. Tlie change in kind-^of interaction is accorapanield by 
" ;a chance in code su^h that English is spoken during the transactional 



/ ' Interaction and^ Spanish durinfi the personal one* , Tlms^ the choice of 
^'^"''^ ^^odes, among billncuals, often emphasizes the difference between a 
situation in which business is transacted and one in v/hich the same 
individuals engage In personal talk. The initiative of the shift, 
hov/ever, depends again very much upon the role relationship between 
participants such Ithat ^.n an employer-employee relationship it is the 
employer v/ho initiates the shifting, whereas in a peer-peer relation- 
s^lp, any one may initiate the switching (see also below on language ^ 
choice and code shifting) 

' Closely related to the above Is th^ social situatioji (2) , 

9 % 

although the emphasis here lies rather in the j)hysical ajid psychological 
setting than in the roles of the speakers. Furthermore, the pre-' \ ^• 

ceding concept has here been expanded in that, in addition to tKe 
rights and obligations inherent in a particular role relationship, 
we are also coacemed vrltli the appropriateness of place and time. 
It ha^ been suggested (Fiahraan, 1970:47) that three ingredients 

come together in a oocial situation. I.e., the role relationship of . f 

} ■ ' ' , ^ ' / ' 

those who participate in a given situation, the physical setting of 

the situation and its tine of occurrence. IIow "Qe handle these three 

ingredients xrLll dctemln^ the extent to which the social situation 

turns out tp be acceptable to the view of the members of a givet^ 

• ^ cultural group. Tliis clrcumstiance hao prompted the socioLlngulst 

\' ' * 

to distinguish betx;een conj^ruen^t and incongruent situations* 
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In' the former, all three Ingredients come together In t;he culturally , ■'^V^i-x 
expected way; In the latter at least one of them violates our , ^ 
expectations. The conduct of lovers, for Instance, can bd characterized * 



'as Implementing certain rlgljlts and duties In a certain place and at a 
certain time. One person Insulting anotlier does hardly reflect the 
expected behavior of txjo Rovers nor la, say, a classroom or an office 
an appropriate place for It. By the same token, 6:00 o'clock a.m. Is 
not the appropriate time to carry o^t a romantic Encounter betV7eea ^ 
two lovers.' The situation is incongruent if any one of the last three 
ingredients occuts^and, in order for the situation, to continue, it must 
be rendered congruent by changing the ingredient (s) that violate (s)^ our 
expectation or else the situation must be redefined. Thus, if the two 
Interlocutors do not settle their disagreement, .the •social situation 



/ 



must be redefined as aii hostile encounter. If the two lovers, on the 
other hand, v/lsh to prolong their presence in the classroom, they must 
redefine the social situation as "a class" and readjust their rights 
and duties/ to the behavioral pattern consonant \rLth a classroom situat^ion. 
Finally, if the Wo lovers wisfi to be at ease \rLth the 6:00 a.mr setting, 
they vrLll have to ^^intetpret it as "time to get ready for schcTol or 
work** or ''breakfast tine" and postpone the romantic encounter until 
the tJ^e is appropriate. ' ^ ^ 

Tlie recognition of the congruency and incongruency of situations 
pervades all cultural^ and linguistic situations but not necessarily is 
it cross-culturally valid. lii other words, as a speaker of English and 
mepber of a U.S. community I may differ in my assessment of cOngruency 
or incongruency fron that of^ a citizen of Ilexico. Tlie illustration 

concerning the tx/o lovers may be somewhat more universal but situations 

\ 
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that Involve dinner .time,, the paying grace, the sharing of hS^Lsehold 

duties by husband and tsrif e 'and m^ny other culturally-bound behavioral 

patterns tend to differ across ^Iture boundaries. Again, the learner 

of a forelgir language may have t6 learw. In addition to hla purely • 

linguistic objectives, what Is co^^gruent and v7hat Is not, ixt the country 

uhere th'a fdrelgn language that hei Is ^acquiring Is spoken. 

TN70 Interlocutors do not only play specific roles (1) and find / 
, " ^P* \ ^ * • _ * ■ 

themaelvje^sHn a particular social situation (2) but they also Interact 

socially, with one another. Djependlng upon whether, in their social 

interaction (3) , the two participants viev? themselves as being involved 

in only one situation or in several differetit ones, they are likely to 

engage in shifting from one style to another. Xhis kind of alternation 

o£ styles can also be referred to as situational md-tching, although 

many' investigators"^ssociate iTlth the former the cliange in style within 

the .same language and with the latter tfhe-^ltemation betx^een different 

languages or codes. This obviously implies that tor bilingual^ the 

alternation betxjeen twjo codes has roughly the same implication as has 

for monolinguals the change in style v/lthln the same language. As 

"for an example you may envision the following situation: two" college 

students meet on university grounds and talk about the party they * 

attended the day before (Style A); a college instructor approaches the 

students to inform them that he had to cancel his office hours because 

he is leaving to\m and can therefore not meet trLth them (Style B) ^ after 

the professor's departure a three-year old boy,, the baby brother of one 

of the- students, runs up to him greets him most enthusiast leal J.y ai^d 

the young man briefly talks \rith the child (Style C) ; the mother, 

v7ho v/as accompanying her younger child, noj; appj?oaches the group 
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an<| talks brief ly Trzlth her older son* first (Style D) and then to her 
son's friend (Style E). In an interval of a few minutes the following 
five styles have occurred in the two young men's eo p ial in t erac t i on ^ vlz^»^ 

=~T-styie-Ai Peer s* -style — ■ ■ - ■ ■ ~ * — 



Style 6: 
Style C: 

Style Ds 
Style E: 



Formal Style ^ ' ^ 

V * 

^ . \ ♦ 

Small children's "style > that is > adult's informal style* 
comprehensible to small children? (not necessarily baby 
talk) ; . • ^ ^ 



Family style 



/7^ 



\ 



Informal style appropriate when' talking to ati adult 
who Is not the member of the faAlly. ' ' ' 



Each Instance of style shifting Is brought about by a situational 

• . \ . 

change. On the other hand, all changes do not have to be situational 
and the sociolinguist has identified a Icljid .of svrLtching that is meta- 
phorical .rather than situational. Since the situation has been kept 
st^blsj, no style shifting was c^led for. Some other motive, then^ must 
have triggered the .change in style. The contrast iniemphasis, such as, 
the alternation between seriousness and humor or the change from dis- 
agreement to agreement, from the essential to tjie secondary, fro^u 
^ friendliness to unfriendliness, may suggest to a ^speaker that a shift 

in style may ^arouse the audience in a most effective x^ray. Eduardo 

' ^ I . • 

hernandez-Chavez. and John J. Gumperz (1971:32^) quote a black 

/ 

community x^orker from Richmond, California. styleshif ting from 

Standard Engli&b to g^ietto speech to achieve, througli this lajbtd of^ 

contrast, the addreosee'*s favoi^able reaction t9 the'point he is making. 

Says the •community worker, ' / , ^ 

You can tell me hox7 your mother worlced twenty hours a day » 
and I can sit here and cry. I mean I can cry and I can 
^ feel' for you. But as long as I doii-t get lip and make 
certain that I and my children don 'j^ go through the same. 
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I ain't did nothtn* for you> brother . That'ei V7hat I^'m tjalklng 
about. > * . ^ 

Big^^tttentlo^lH^ t:^^e^^et^<^ Ei^ goes far beyond*: the 



mefre mea u lua of the vjor ds./'If It x ^ ere^forHbhe^Iexlcal-T^ 

speaker could have used the standard' speech Instead but to emphasize. * . 
his pointy he shifts^ to the non-standard variety used by some black speakers 
In order to convey, such notions as shared ethnicity > awareness of socio- 
economic class, famlllj^jrity \rlth ghetto speech patterns as an Indication • 
of the speaker's ability to understand the problem involved > t:ifue concern 
for Che solutlqa of social problems » etc. * 
•^'■*^;^t;j?li8tic shlftinG, (ispeqlally aituatidn^l switching is an Important 
^^f--^^ ^^:^i;e^i:^Skexi^ ii^ractlpn and the ude- of one style ratl>er'than another 



the addressor to Icnow 



ilir cultural group are. This is 



^-rv^" ia4celyvJt*^0f f tl^ adarlSise^^iiho.^pects 

AwhfAfekho iiorm4"#ii&iiBdCla« Interaction of thelir 

lo~Tor^^:&^ Th^ traditional 

e cour^^'-^ and j^^ fbr EFL programs ~ 



xjharo icarnets 
fo?:elgn language 

only stresses the learning ^h]^^^,,4:hat Is the grammar^ the pro- 
- nunclatlon, the vocabulary d^^^^'^^ers t^ a single style In vyhlch 
colloquial and formal features igipe together almdst at ^random. Hence, 
the learner of ttie foreign language, ••because of this unl-styllstlc 
training speaks the oajno V7ay to i^eers and' college professors, to children 
and family members, to boys and girls. We slElll havd .not succeeded in 
Incorporating iii^ EFL materla^ls the knox/ledge that the awareness of 
different styles is as Important for the Icatner as is his^ proficiency 
In grammatical and phonological rules. ^ 

, The individual x/ho has acquired a foreign language well enough and 
has thus become proficient in the use of tx/o languages is comparable. 
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; In terms of ^his lanfjuag^ abilities, to one who* has learned as a, second * 

language the dominant ^language spoken in his country. . Both become 9 \ 

< » ♦ • . 

bllinguals however their language choice (4) takes on quite different 
, perspectives. 'Ae ESL bilingual has tte struggle vrlth a series ^f social, ^ ^ 

psychological and econpralc conflicts, \ihereas the EFL bllingtial can 

. ^ ^' 

* * concentrate. on the cultural-lihguistic if sues that the speaking Df any 

Other language requires. In this regard the latter is in a more fortunate 

■"I 

positjton. Qn the other hand, the EFL bilingual, if he fincfs himself in 

an, area whore two languages are spoken side |jy side and epealcfe himself 

the two languages may be at a loss to Icnow when he fcan speak his oxm' - 

first languafee and i/henjie is expc?cted to speak the foreign language, • 

Language <ihoice then turns out to be d prdblem of gaining some under.-* * 

standing' of the societal pattern of the host country. Sta]3le and/or un- 

stable bilingualism may prevail in a counti?y and it becomes cru^^tal for * 

Jtha Individual to learn the appropriate rules of Interaction that govarn 

a giveris speech community". The sociolinguiso has examined a variety of 

societal ^patterns aria developed a gr^o^^^al of expertise in analyzing • 

and comp^eliendine what occurs wtten a society Is diglossic, that, is, ^ \ ^ 

• when tx^o languages ffre so ; (functionally), distributed that each bilingual 
spealcfer knowg when It Is appropriate for him to choose one .language 

and when, the dther. This kind of stable lilllnguallsm, however, does not 
obtain in evel^, soclet'y^where, two languages are spoken. Bilingualism 
may be:>ungltablfe Xn that bllinguals make, random decisions as to the language 
of th(iir <choicd, most^ llloaly in the direction of the dominant rather 
than the mlnotity lafifeuage. To Illustrate stable blllnguallflm, we 

* _ *" , ■ * 

usually think of the situations in the Arab v;orld, in Greece, in some,^ * 
parts of Switzerland, Haiti XFerguson, ] 959 f325-A0.) , or Paraguay (Rubin, 
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,1962:5*438,) but we can al^o apply it to several situations in th^ - 
U.S. wJieriB ^Ingltsh and '.Spanish, English, and French ^ English and Chd&ikse 

V • " ■ ^ - ■ V.' • . 1. 'V^'" v* 

or English and Navaho are used sidfe by-side. r ln.the\Amerlcan SoutH- 
^^est; fc3!S^ example^ Spanish and English find themselves* In a fairly 
stable Tela tionsKip^^^ as Mexican-AmerlpaniB are concerned ^- 

« such th^t the^^e Is a general consensua as to when It; bec^^s appropriate 
to speak the language of -the heme an4 neighborh&od and when, to speak * 
tshe language t)f the broader society^ Language choice can here be en- 
visioned as the rersult of the propet domain, a notion that refers to ^ 

, s * • • • 

; *^he relationship there is between a language variety and the. societal 

' ' • . , ■ ' * - • * ^ . • ■ • - ' * , 

institution x^ith regard to which that variety is approptiate. Studies " 
...... • ■ \ . ^C'p"''-^^'- ' 

in the Puerto ILlcan community ( Greenfield and Pishman, 1972': 64-86)-; 

■ /" ' ' ■ . ' ^ ' . . 

for exai«J>ie, "have shmm that Spanish is usually chosen when speakers^ 

t^lk about ttei£^>^oi^ie : and, their neighborhood or when they, are emotionally 

-and/or intimately involved, whereas English is chosen in the domains of 

education and employment. As fot religion,'^ the choice is divided such 

thatv^ome speakets seem to prefer. Spanish and others English. Similar 

^Q^dles have l>een performed in other minority communities with similar 

results, that Is, bilinguals in mlttority communities have a preference 

for "their ^macular language in most matters related to their ovm ethnic 

jaSP^ group but choose the dominant language othendLse. 

How does all this relate to the EFL speaker? Obviously, only 

the extent to which he may find himself in a dlglossic region 6t country 

and must make a decision whether it is or not appropriate to speak 

one ratheia than the other language. The learner of English as a Foreign 

Language in Mexico, when traveling In Texas, Arizona or California may 

very well have to make this particular choice. One of my graduate 

13 
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Students in tiexico- x?hen 1 was, teaching at t;he tJNAM, expressed her 

• • • \- ' ■ ■ . * 

amazement that Mexican-Americans would i^ot respond to h^r question in 

^ Spanish and it took a great deal of. effort on her part to convince. ^ 

them that she did' not speak English ajad that to cbmmunlcate vzitli her,' - . ^ 
they would- havia t:b'^i^eak>to her in Spaiiish^ather than;Biglish. The 
EFL 'tfrQined bilingual fr(wa 'Mexico, if proplrLy^instructed i^this. 

I respect, could function be€ter in the hoat country ^ he were able to 

malce the appropriate choice^ that Agrees with the i^ected behavior in^ ^ , 
a Spanish-speaking area of the U.S. y 

Speaking (5) is more- than just knovTd^ the sounds aiid thft grammar 
and^he words in the foreign, language. It also comprises the purpose 
and outcome of talk, the tones and manner of communication, ita channels, 
the socioibglcal and educational conditions of the interlocutors and 
the Individual's x^ell "as the collective nepds as the bilingual engages 
in the language choice. There is xjithin the broker notloii of "speakingV ^ 
the mqre narrowly definable one 6f talk or speech event. Even a speech 
.event is not the ninL:ium unit, since still smaller units are »dtognizable ^ 
aB we analyze a given speech event*- A JokjS, an interjection, an opening 
remark, a auestfon vjithin a given speech event tell jus .all that speech ac^s, 
. • ilke thoge listed above, are such very small unit^ that can be identified. 
There i^ ln effect a hierarchy in "speaking!', as Hymes (1974! 51-62) has 
demonstrated, xjhich has the speech situation as its broadest unit, the 
speech event as a subordinated unit to the speech situati6]|x and the 
speech act as its smallest unit, ^is hierarchy is, easily understood 



vihen we think^of, say, a party (the spefech sitiiation) at x^rhich several 
groups gather in conversation. The speaker in one such group, while 
making his comments (the speech event) .may embed in his talk a joke 
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(the speech act) .ta emphasize the poUit ihat he has just trli^ to make. 

'Some -of the earlier notions may also tfequtre some cla4fication . 
before we actually consider them in an EFL context. Talk Jky be .con- 
ceived of in terms of purpose outcome and goal. Ity pui:po|0 in talking 
to you abiut s^^iolihguistics may differ, although I hop| that it will 
not,, from Its outcome ^and the goal that the program dir^tion has set^ 
itself .in tiim, may differ even f««rther. Obviouky ; ' iny|purpose is to ' , 
Wke yQU^see that Bociolingufstic norms can iiideed be incorporated into 
E^L teacMng. The outcome, on the other hand, could be that you feel . 
they bannot be so incorporated. The program direction, on the other 
haiid, may have no particular agreement in mind but only the goal that 
I expose you to net-T ideas. Furthermore, the tones and manner of co- 
prmunication can alter', to.no little e:ctent . the .actual meaning of the 
words or of the gramiiiatical structure. Sarcasm is a dase in point. , 
The person V,ho says "vThat a nice guy you are" after his addressee hks 
played a trick on him does not m^an at all what the words stand for. 
AS a mat'ter of fact, he just means the opposite. Finally, the channel ^ 
of communication may be vnritten or spoken and, if the latter, it inay 
be whimpered, shouted, spoken softly or in a normal voice, chanted, 
sung, etc., ip is especially the choice of the proper mode here that 
' detem^ines whether the participant has actually conformed to the norms 
of social interaction that are agreed upon in a given culture. Imagine 
the reaction of individuals, i€ t°he secret to be whispered into the ear ^ 
were shouted; the answer to a question were sung; thfe insult, said in 
a low and soft voice; the greeting directed to someone passltig by at a 
distance, whispered, etc. The adverse reaction to the wrong ^mode becomes 
even more obvious ,if we relate it to specific social experiences like . 
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In church > in class j at a dinner patty / etc. Represent yourself as ^ . ^ 

shouting dtirlng the sermon » x^hiapering to ansr^er your ^eacher's question 

or singing tq giv<e thanks to your host for a^ delightful evening. 

The ri^l^vance of ^ what we have just discussed can hardly be over- — w^.?' 
) » . ' a ' 

looked^ n^>t: only because of the importance of ihe interactional norms 

■ 11 ■ ' - * *" .■ 

per se butf because of the degree of Vjariation that prevails as we cross 

cultural |pui;i^aries. Sociolinguis tic norms differ as we go f rolii ^culture 

■ - J ' , 

to culturjb ^d what may be obvious in one cultutal setting isrvby no 

means necessarily s« in another setting. I am told that. in some cultures . 

it is perfectly in ord^r, when talking in a group situation^ to speak 

\ I , . ' 

. at the same time x^hen another group member is also talking and the 

message gets soihehow across to the person for whom it^^is intended.'. In 

te^ \ ' our culture, x^e strongly oppose that two people in a group 9peak,both 

at the same time. It follows from here that to truly learn a foreign 



language, we also must learn the sociolinguis tic- norms v/hlch we are 
expected to .follov; if we hope be accepted by the members of the host 
country. Foreigners who violate these norms may expect some leniency 
if it is obvious that their error is due to different notms existing in 
the speaker's home country but we should not cotint on it, since some 
interactional errors are not reacted to in terms of who makes these 
errors but hoKn offensive they may be to the listener's ear. Therefore, • 
the EFL teacher must find xmys to incorporate these and similar norms 
into his methodology to make the learning experience of his/her students 
such that they not only produce the rights,sounds and 4ise the right grammar 
but also that their interactional norms 'become appropriate in the foreign 
language environment. I know of no EFL texts where soclollngulstlc ^ 
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findings of this nature have been incorporated systematically; hence, 
I trf.ll nm/ suggest a number of token drills or recommend the construction 

of such drills, so that textbook xnriters may derive from them sa^ 

p» ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ^ • ■ 

ideas as to the direction to follow, if the above ideas have appeafred 
to you worth of Implementation. j 

2. The tr^enty-tvTO sociolinguistic terms listed/6n the handout 
are summarizing, to dome extent, the foregoing discussion. The de- 
finitions that have been supplied there are ih most parts adaptations » 

^ * ' / ' ' y : ' 

from t^bts by Joshua Ifishman and Dell Hymes, others have heen supplied 
by the author hlioself • The folloxTlng outline can serve as a- stomnary , 
of the preceding material: . * ' ' 

I . Role Relationship ' r 

a. Transactional interaction * : ^> 

* b. Personal interaction \ 

* 2. Social situatipa. 

, a. Congruent social situat'ion 

b. Social incongruency ^ ^,). 

3: Social interaction and style shifting 

Si Situational switching ^.^i^ , 

b. FiKf^ionally metaphorical switching 

1 4. Language choice 

a. Stable bilinguallsm (diglossia) 

b. Unstable bilinguallsm 

I , 5. Speaking 
\ I a. Talk: purpose, outcome and goals 

b. Tones and manner of communication 

c. Cliannels and modes 

d. Interlocutors or participant 

e. Speech situation 

f . Speech event • 

g. Speech act \ 
Based upon the above, the author ha^ selected ten items that i^nd 

themselves to the construction 0[f EFL drills. IJliere no actual drills 
are suggested, some hints are here included to makes the reader aware of 
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16 

■ 7- / • ' ' 

how the drlll^ v/oald be structui/ed. A more detailed treatment can 

/ 

unfortunate!^ not be offered h^f^e because^ of the lack of time and 

/• ' ■ ■ '■ • 

opportufilty/ dur;Lng a group presentation/; 

Item ^.i: pole trelatlonshlp x^th attention ho the difference between 
trat^sactlonal and persibn^l Interaction » 



/' 
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walks :^nto a jewelry stor^ and is waited 



previously. XThen h^ reaches the" 
store. After he greets th^ girl' 



3rletor takes the call. She Is no 

r 



Situation: A young 
on by a girl whom he 
counter, nobody else 

^Informally^ the proiprlqtbr, cdines Iti ^nd remains at shott distance 
^rom the^alesgirl./ The intjbrlocutord shift f torn' intimate (perso^4l 
• interaction) to colloquiaL ^tyle(tratisactlonal interaction) • The 
telephone rings anc 

longer able to supfervlse the salesg;Lrl iln .her dialog vrlth the customer. 

to the intimate style, since personal 
interaction is su1>s):ituted for the transactional. The structure of 
the dialog v^lll accordingly fall into 3 parts, (1) personal, (2) 
transactional, (3) personal and students can be asked to suggest 
each one tvjo shpvn lines (question u ansxjer) that *flt into (a) ' 
the first personal interaction, (b) the transa/^tlonal interaction 
and (c) the second 1 personal interaction slot^, e«g. 

(a) Hi, honey |^ - ^ ■ ' 
WJiat're you | doing here [uac jdm^^n hir] 

Got to talk to you Ijgat^tok t9y3 

Hatch out. iphc's around. Don't want to lose ray Job. 

(b) I would like to see some watches 



^ Any particular brand? ' - 



> 



1 don't<lcnow* I saw one I lilce in th.e window. 
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Can you ahmi it to me. I'll be happy to get it for you,. 



(c) Can't take you out tonight 

that's urong ' ^ 

\ ' . . . 

t 

Got to study for a test * ^ ^ 

Could' ve clone it yeaterday, 1 told you so. 

Item /f2: Social situation vzith attention to congruent and incongruent 

situations. * * . . , 

... . ^ ^ . 

The three ingredients that ^etenalne the 'social situation are / 

' . V . V . . . \ - 

• the fightfii and duties, the place find the time. To make a situation 

congruent, we must see to' it that^ell three ingredients are In 
the culturally expected way, EFL teachers shou^^d-set up a number 
of situations and list the three ing'redifents, Some-,pf these 
situations should turn out Co be congruent and .othdir incoiigruenti- 
Studenps should first identify congruencie^and InCongruentieQ 
and then suggest ways to change congruent situations into in- 
congruent ones and Viceversa. Congruencj^ and incotigruency 
should be determined in light of U.S. (or British) cultural * 
values, e.g. 

Congruent. » • Incongruent 

ChildrCTi. seated, lioiening tpladult . Childrfeni -seated, listening' to adult 

ft 

Classroora Classroom 

9:1)0 a.m'. 2:00 a.m. 

Incongruent. Congruent 

• Priest By minister Neighbor 

Racetracks Racetracks 
2:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m.^ 
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It^. #3 : Social Interaction XTlth attention to situational switching 

Depending on the addressee, the speaker Is expected to engage 
in style shifting & ordey.^to promote an appropriate speech 
situatlfon. The illustration that had been offered in the 
preceding section shall be the basis for the present example, 
^ri^warenesd. for different styles can be achieved by having 
students tnatch the Interchange of messages 4d.th the names 6£ 

■ ^ * ; ' . ■ * % 

the person who were addressed and' responded to the focal . 



character, e.g/ 



A. \ l^at a party I ' X 

B. ' ,Y<^ah. IJho brought the booze? 
I^pn't know [ay danox^]. Maybe Al. 



A. 

C. 

•A. 
C. 



B. 



A. 
D. 
A. 
D. 
A. 



I 



Peers 



I ajrtii glad that I happened to run into you.^ 
Yes j^, Sir . 

I am eorry, we have to cancel th'fe^ ap- 
.poititment for this afternoon. I have been! 
called to V/ashington. ' I'll fcpntact both V Professor 
of you as soon as I return. ' | 

Thanlc you for letting us Icnow. I ^ 

Have a pleasant trip! \ ^ 

^Iliy, Rudy Where did) little Rudy come from?^ 
See lloimny. 

Isn*t that a pretty little hatl 
Daddy. / Baby brother 

Oh, daddy gave you the hat. It'o^^iSO cute. \ 
^ Ila, I didn't expect you at school. ^ 



E. I had to let you know that your dad v/ill 

be back today. K ftother 

A. I thought he wouldn't be here until tomorrow 

E. You see, my husband has just returned \ 
f rom^ashingtbn where he was honored by I 
PreslSent Ford. V Mother & 

B. That must have been an exciting experience. Jbhn's friend 
I'm sure John is looking fonmrd to congraf 

tula ting him. 



A. ; I'm sorry I can't go to the library not; 

You understand, don't you. 

B. Sure 



John & 
peer 
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* E. Ily car is parfced over there. Let's go. - lIother^& John 

Wiy don't you stop by later. My husband ^ 

would love to have you over. . ' Mother and 

* . , ' JoHn's peer 

.The various eplsqdes can be rearranged ^so that the messages x\rill not 

/ , ♦ . 

^give away the characters involved. At a later stage » student^ shou^ 
be asked to supply appropriate episodes, that would fit characters that 
reflect different role relationships. ^ 
em #4 : Social situation with emphasis on ' metaphorical sxTitching 

Iletaphorlciil sv/ltching differs from situational 0V7ltching in 
^Imt the situation does not vary, byt th^C the s|>eaker engages 
•in ^f^le shifting or code sx/itching to achieve a special 
effect. xTIie iteacher could supTgly ^a' paissage in fairly formal 

- ^- X . • ■ . ■ . 

English' and ^^;iq}lore with her students -v/hich sentence or part 

■ "\\ * ' 

of a sentence c6^d be taken out *^d substituted in (a) in-' 

' . • \ ' ' 

f6rmal English (b) ^nish, e.^. * 

'■^\ ♦ 

The sociologist Oscd^LexTls has suggested that 
' ^^ individuals in a povert^-^stricken urban setting 
participate in the cultu^ of poverty, — that is, 
culture In the anthropolbg^al sense — because 
they adjust to a set of stand^ds such as a 
rrclfata .iccriomy, the cx;'.iCtafcl6iq^ of an^ innietliate 
reward, low moral standards; as ^.matter of fact 
I they live under highly undesirable <;^onditions \ 
and rarely manage to emerge from their ghetto 
subsistence. i 

(a) they lead a dog's life 

(b) llevan una vida de perros , 

\Iokes, sarcastic statements, changes agreement to 'dis- 

agreement could all ^erve the purpose of a functionally 
me|:aphorical sxd.tch. 
Item if 5: Ltoguagta choice with empHaais on stable bilingualism 

Language choice Implies a high degree of proficiency in 

- the foreign language such that the speaker, by now a 
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and we speak SpanJ 



bilingual, is communicating as well in the other language 
aa he is in his oxm. The situation that mky serve as an >. 
example is a personal experience: 1 needed a mechanic to 
do a minor ifepaiV Job on my[ automobile and approached ^ 
i'le^sican-American service station attendant in Galveston*^ 
Texas TheJ^ was no doubt ih ray mind that he was Sp^fnish-^ 
dominant but, 'b^c^^e I do not look Latin and because this 
xms a job-related traik, (see domains above), I felt that 
Engiish v;as more appiroprlate to use. Hy trife.was \7ith me 

slij at^ome. I tallced with her ixi Spanish 

*i - ' ' - ^ ' 
biit continued to ^p^ak vrLth him in English, It took him ^ 

only a short timc^ to shift to Spanish — this is usually rare* 

for a conversatiqh between Chicanes and non-'Ct>icanos who 

have not 'tfet previously — and the conversation went on 

smoothly in Spanish from .then on* My speaking Spani^\o 

my ixife Indicated to him (1) this person, although he looks 

lilte an Anglo, spealcs Spanish naturally, fluently and' with 

nativelike proficiency and (2) my speaking to him Jn Spanish 

is appropriate and ^ does not have &cj social implications, 

that is, he does not look dovm on Spanish-speaking people 

and. knox^ffl the rulles of the game: not to force Spanish on 

i ' . 

HeKican**i\inericand in a condescendent manner. 

A. * 

To promote this kind of sensitivity, the teacher can 

provide his students td.th a dialog in which the speakers use 

either English or Spanish leaving the initiative to the 

addressee to 8^hi|t from one language to the other. Cues lilte 
' ♦ . » ■ .■ ■ * 

family-related, neighborhood-related or intimate matters may 
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trigger: the shift to the vernacular language, that is, to 

^ ^ Spanish* Topics /concerning the* school, employment or v-^^ 

politics \7±11 not produces any^shift* Students could thus 

respond in bne or the other language (dependent on tlrhat is 

being talked about, fe.jg. ' - 

i • » " ' * ' i \ 

^ . A. Ihis is my rlrst year in college, * ^ *• 

B. (I am a freshn^n myself , IJliat is your major) 

A, Spanish* llhat is yours^' - • s . 

B. , (Anthropcjlogy* I love it. ^By the way, do you speak 
/ - . T Spanish at home,) ' , . r 

A. Faltara mas. Mi *amA ni entiende el ingles* 

B. mia si lo entiende pero mi"*apa no quiere que :i> ^ 
sstplatifjue en ingles en casa* Dice que lo puedp . 
hablar en m:^ ^scuela y en el trab^jo*), l^-; 

A;^ I-terio , ^so you are viorking'. Canijo ! 

Wiere io you work? ^ 
B. (I got a job at the supermarket* It helps me \ ,^ 

xrL th .the expenses/at school.). ' j — , 

Shifting from one domain. to' th^^ 4^xt will not always produce 

cpdeshif ting but it is important: to internalize in the learner 

^ the sensitivity that a change of speaker, of topics or of 

sdcial situation may require it to make the addressee feejL at*' 

*^ > ease in an area of stable bilingualism. 

Item #6: Language choice with! emphasis on unstable ' fa ilingualism . 

' . An area of unst^^l^'e^lingualis^ is dne where total freedom ' j 

of language use' prevails. ^ dialog v;lth random shifting .clan 

easily conyey this sensation of bilingual randomness* Drills 

could follow the model of grammatical pattern drills where 

a cue given in English or Spanish wbuld suggest to the speaker 

what language to use in response to a. given que^ion, e.g. 

A* \Jhat tirte did you pet home last night? 

(Cue: A LAS ONCE.) 
B. Llegue a las once y tu? * " 

(Cue: DESPUES DE LA JIEDIAxTOCHE) 

A. Llegue jd^spues de la medianoche.Estabas cansado? 
(Cue: SO TIRED) 

B. I x;as ao tired I I don't loiow why? 
(Cuel HALF A DOZEN DRIMKS) 
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A. You had half a dozen dritiks , didn't you? . 

(Cue:' S0LA1IENTE.3) • '• 

B. Solamente 3^; tu sabes qjue no conu3 mucho. ' ' 
(Cue: YTSSO POR QUE) •' ' " ' ' 

A. Y eso por que ?»- . • . ' ' . 

. . ^ . (Cue: DRIVE UOlffi) 

, 6. 1 have to drive home- . and I just don't care to have 
an accident. . ' . 

Since there Is no clear pattern, th6 language *chol^ 'could . ' 

. also have been reversed. Another drill could consist In 

reverSlnC' the languages used and produce hereby an alternat'e 

dialog. 

» » 

: gpealdng t-7lth attention to tones and manner of coinmunlcatlon 
The tone of conununlcatlon, such as Sarcasm, can produce the 
*r ever sal of the overt ifieanlng. Dialogs can be constructed 
where the response to stimuli uses the regular tojie and 

^ student? are Instructed to substitute a s^rcaqtlc statement 

for the normal one and vice versa, e.g. 

A. I cbuld not ualt for you last night. 
/ p B-.' That was not very nice of you. 
q'^"^!^:'^ T7asn*t that nice of you I 



A. She called me at-^A o'clock In the morning. 

B. VJhat an excellent Ideal 

* * Bj^ That was a hasty thing to do. 

In a lat^r CKerclse, students could be asked to give responses 

. to questions or statements follovTlng the teacher's cues of 

"normal" or "sarcastic;" ♦ 

I had no time to study for the test. 

Sarcastic: ^ You are such a conscientious student! 

Do yo^ live far from the Campus. 

itornal: Unfortunately,* I do. It takes me one hour 

to get to schoal. 
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Item ifO : Sp.eakJ.gg vrLth attention to channels gigd modes ^ 

^ The same -tiQSsage can bo conveyed by using different modes. . 

However y fhe modes bear a close relationship to the 8peecl?&j||^ 
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'Bltuatloir where the message Is given. The -appropriateness 
of a mode caa be drilled by . giving the student a st:atement 
and suggesting ^^arloud situations in order fox: the student" 
to repeat the statement whispered, shouted* spoken softly , 
spfelcen aloud or Bung, e.g. " You ain't gat the right"* 
■ church [uhispered] you ain'^; got the right 



\ 



* night club [sung] Vou ain't got the right 



family quarrel 'Tshoutedl You ain't got the right 

(minor) dlsagreemeii%^at v/ork -[arof tly spoken] You 
* ^ ain't got the right 

(major) diaagreement at, work |loud3^y spoken] You^ 
ain't got the"^ right • , ^ 



Item ^9; Spealdng v/lth attention to the^ inteftocutors 

Situations may arise where it becoiifes difficult lo^^one of 
the partricipants in a gathering to initiate or to terminate v 
talk depending on the status of the speaker at a given time 
and the heat of thet argument . The interlocutor v7ho wishes to^ 
entc^r the discussion must find an appropriate moment to state 
his*vie\/ v/ithoiit appearing to bd rude. By the same token, if 
he has participated actively dn the argument and the issue is 
not solved but he must leave, he must^find an appropriate way 
' to teemlnate \±b participation. The teacher may vrtsh to 
construct an ongoing debate and explore vith her students tirhlch 
would be the best \7ay. ^of getting into the debate or, if 
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^*Name of a song, sung by Olivia ^Iexrt:on-John and recorded on MCA 
Record 411 



I • 
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kXictQ^y participating in the^ .debate, how to x^ithdfaw . 
\ politely* TV;. shows x>7ith eraotional- outbursts iike "llaude/' , . 

in .tlie family,'" or the "ieffersons" maj lend them^ 

.. . . .. ' , ^ • ' • • ^ , • - * * 

selves to find ways to initiate or terminate talk Open- • . • 
ings such as "X ccuildmot agree Td.th you more. How- • ^ 

/ ever "This, is true. "I had a^ similar experience. .. /V *ii 

Your point is well talcen. . are lilcely to smodthen the * . ^ 

S' • ' . t/ay to participation. Gestures such as changing one's . * . 

posture, standing up, moving one step av7ay mayVbe indl- 

rt .. . ^ * 

cations that one is trying to terminate the talk as are 
such statements as ''I have enjoyed the talk but I musl: run' 



i time," etc. 



npx/" or "Ilaybe xm can talk about this some more the nqxt 



Item //lO: Speaking with attention to the three hierarchical units in 

speech : the speech situation 9 the speech event the speech 
act 
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The structure- of a speech situation becorae^^^ar %7hen x^rc 
Separate the situation as a whole from a speech' event and 
try to discover in the latter one or more separable elements. 
Any detailed description of situations likb a Sunday family 
breakfast, a cflass period » a party, a church ceremony # a 
football game etc. v/lll lend Itself to the purpose. Teachers 
can^ oJ^the basis of such descriptions promote the awareness 
that a speech situation is not<^^ amorphous mass but bears a 
• distinct structure that is recognized by anybody who attempts 
to examine the situation more carefully. Take, for example/ 
the description of a given clasff period: xhe Spanish class 

26 . 



schedule to begin at 10^0 clocks and to end ''at 
N 10:45* .At*10:00 o'clock sharp the teacher valks into the 
room and begins to organize the A^ork of her students x^o \ 
are grouped in 5 different activity centers./ At ^0:45 she^ 
closes her boolcs and moves to her desk. She then opens 
thd Classroom door for the childr^ to go to lunch. During 
class, the children in the centers wojrk according to the 

tasks assigned ) the teacher herself staying with a single 

• . s ■ ■ • " 

group to teach them the new words that are \7fitten on' the 
blackbbasrd. Afterward^ she has the children open their readers 



and the children take turns in reading sentences from the 
story book. 'Hie reading lesson is ;Laterrupted txd.ce. The 

■V* 

f irsf tliae a little gixl of 8 aslcs what the meaning of 
"la llorona** is arid the feacheir responds tfiit "la llorona" 
means "the weeping x^oman". The second time she interrupts . 
the reading practice herself to say more about the story, 
in particular hox/ the Story is' told in different places out- 
side Texas, l.,e. , Arizona, Mexico and Guatemala. * 

Students* may ^ox/be asked to identify the structure of 
the class period. IThat is th^ speech si^tuatlon? I^Aiith speech 
events can we identify? Tlhich speecJs^acts emerge .cJLearly in 
the reading activity of the teacher? 

\The x^hole class period Speech situation 

, / s . • 

The reading group Speech event 

■ V" ■ ■ ■ - ■ ' 

Tlie Question regarding the 



x7ord "llorona" ' • First speech act 

The expansion on the story as - . 

told outside Texas Second speech act 
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Similar practices to uncover the structure of speech situa- 
tions caii dasily be imple&ented • 

^It has been the objective of tlj,is ^aper to show that the inter- 
^nalization of a nex*7 sound system and of the grammatical structure of 
.the target language is by no ..means the end of the road in FL instruction. 
Therefore, it is no't sufficient — despite earliet viex^y to thfe contrary-- 
to merely acquire the automatic control^ of the linguistic features of 
^the nev7 language* As the code is acquired, it becomes necessary for the 
student to learn box? this .cpde can be used in a irealistlc foreign 

a 1 . \ • ' ' ' 

Language situation. '^Variability'- and "Norms of Social Interaction" 
are the txjo crucial concepts that help us comprehend that ther6 is no 
idealized speaker-hearer, that no speech community is homogeneous 
and that, to function in a foreign language environment, xi7e must knoxz 
the values and the expectations that our students are to find in a 
less artificial setting than is our controlled classroom* ^' 

A final note: there has been some discussion regarding the 
distinction betV7een receptive and productive competence and the issue 
has been well taken. As a natter of fact, EFL students may not alt/ays 
have to 'master, at the productive level, all that which the learning 
of a new code,, and of a nev7 interactional netx^ork for that matter, 
implies. Hox»rever;> th<^ rece^^tive knox-?lcdge of allTthe sound distinctions, 
of all the grammatical devices and, above all, of all the spcio- 
linguistic norms of the target culture. are necessary to overcome many 
of the hurdles of second language acquisition. ^ The awareness of, not 
only productive^ but also receptive competence trill make of the EFL 
learner a f ar ^i^etter equipped individual as he explores how English- 
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Speaking people live, and use their language. It is not impossible 
that some of the sociolinguistically geared concepts here discussed 
as 5 for instance stable and/or unstable billnguallsm may be of no 
immediate concern for the person who comes to a monolingual and not 
a bilingual settinf;, and yet the knoxxledge of its existence is / 
valuable since it is unpredictable when a situation may arise thatta 
requires this kind of sociolingulstic competence. Hence 9 the in- ^ 
corporation of interactional norms into a foreign language program 
appe4rs to be a/ worthwhile expansion of the traditional EFL-oriented 
goals, , 
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